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FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO 
THE CULTURE OF SILK. 
The following extract from the Journal of a 


Board for the extension of the culture of silk, 
connected with the Agricultural Society of Bava- 
ria, contains ideas which may prove useful,to as- 
sociations combined for similar purposes in the 
United States : 

After reading of the resolutions and the list of 
the members of the new Board, the Counseller of 
State, M. de Haggi, spoke in substance as follows: 

“ GENTLEMEN — The resolutions which have 
just been read explain the end for which you have 
convened. It is not less than to procure to your 
country an important branch of industry, known 
by the name of culture of silk. Like the Greeks, 
Italians and French we wish to call silk culture 
into existence. The culture of silk will be an 
incidental business, the secondary work of chil- 
dren, paupers and old people. Encouraged by 
the example of Greece, Italy and France we wish 
to trust it to the fair hands of ladies, who could 
by way of amusement, and without any expense, 
obtain within six weeks, a most elegant material 
for the ornament of their persons and of their 
apartments. 

“The whole enterprize requires nothing further 
than to feed the silk worms in the spring with 


mulberry leaves; a care not greater, but surely 


more useful, than the feeding of dogs, birds, and 
cats; to keep them clean, and to grant them 4 
little space ina room to spin their silk. ‘These 
are the means by which the cocoons are obtained, 
and these furnish again eggs: and here ends the 
whole culture: for the cocoons themselves are ar- 
ticles of commerce. 

«“ The business of the board is for the present: 
l. to attend to the plantation of mulberry trees; 
2. to procure silk worms: 3, and lastly, to guide 
in the use of these means. Only after these three 
preliminaries have been attended to begins the 
first chapter of fabrication.” 

Mulberry must not be planted separate along 
the street, exposed to dust, or to northerly winds, 
nor in a marshy soil; but on the contrary in a 
sheltered place, with an exposure to the sun, 
Cobb’s Manual asserts that the white mulberry has 
been found superior to the purple or native red. 
Rush’s report enumerates seven varieties of the red, 
and says that “the leaves of the native red mulber- 
ry tree agree perfectly with silk-worms, and yield 
very good silk, is a fact so well established by the 
experience of more than a century, that to doubt 
it would amount to an absurdity. It appears 
however, that the leaves do not suit the constitu- 
tion of French worms and the author [Mr De- 
longchamps] of the experiment, which he made 
to satisfy himself on this point, therefore, decides 
against the fitness of the tree for the food of the 
insects.” 

“ The roots of the mulberry tree strike very, 
deep into the ground, so that the surface not 
being impoverished as jt is by many trees, whose 
roots are found more in the upper soil, other 
kinds of cultivation may be prosecuted around it. 
Neither its shade nor the droppings of rain from 
its leaves is considered prejudicial to plants 
growing beneath. 
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Moist lands in valleys and near rivers induce a 
very rapid growth in the trees; but their leaves 
contain in such situations, too rnuch watery mat- 
ter, and though eaten voraciously are hurtful to 
the worms from their corporative want of nourish- 
ishment. The labors of the insect are also de- 
layed, andthe quality of their produce injured, 
by the weakness of constitution resulting from 
this cause. Trees in dry soils give fewer leaves, 
but any deficiency in their quantity is amply com- 
pensated by the greater nutriment which they af- 
ford and as a necessary consequence by the su- 
perior quality of the silk prodjuced.”—Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

Extra food for silk worms.—Mr Loudon men- 
tions that M. Bonafous, an experienced cultiva- 
tor of silk worms found that “ dandelions sustain- 
ed them until the fourth change, when the leaves 
of the mulberry were substituted.” If this plant 
should answer in the United States the fact is im- 
portant, as it is the first vegetable that appears in 
spring. Various works, during the last thirty 
years have repeated the following statement, viz : 
that Dr Bellardi, of ‘Turin, after a number of ex- 
periments, found that young worms eat dried mul- 
berry leaves with avidity. The leaves must be 
collected about the end of autumn before frosts 
and in dry weather, and at a time when the heat 
is greatest; then dried inthe sun, and laid up ina 
dry place, after they have been reduced to powder. 
When given to the wornis, this powder should be 
slightly moistened with water, and a parcel of it 
placed before the worms. This practice, ac- 
cording to Du Halde, is pursued in China, with 
this difference, that the leaves are merely kept in 
earthern jars. 

The writer wishes it to be distinctly understood 


that the above substitutes for the proper food of 


silk worms ought only to be used when this can- 
not be had. Due attention except in a very late 
spring, willalways enable us to accommodate the 
hatching of the worms to the vegetation of the 


mulberry tree.—Rush’s Report. 








Grass —Farmers have feared that, in consequence 
of the small quantity of rain which has fallen in the 
mouth of June, grass would be very light indeed. We 
learn that in the upper part of the county, rain has 
fallen plentifully for the last two days, and grass has 


wonderfully thickened up at the bottom. There will 
be nearly an average crop of English hay, and as for 
meadows they never looked better. The brown worm 
that cuts off plants just below the surface of the ground 
has made sad havoc in the gardens this season ; in many 
instances lopping whole beds of onions, beets, Nc. cu- 
cumbers, squashes, and cabbages, in a single day. Who 
can tell of anyt'\ing that will prevent the ravages of this 
worm? Corn looks finely. —Yeoman's (Concord) Gaz 


New Jersey has been peculiarly unfortunate in her 
agricultural prospects, Besides losing, by the severe 
winter, her celebrated orchards of the most delicious 
varieties of peach and cling, her corn and potato fields 
in several parts of the statc, are now attacked with 
the grub worm in a countless number, proving extreme- 


ly destructive. 


Peprer.—Mr Reynolds, in his “ Voyage Round 
the World,” gives some account of the culture of 
Pepper, the principal article of trade at Sumatra. 
He says it grows on a vine or creeping plant, run- 
ning up on poles, with leaves of a dark green, 
heart-shaped, pointed, and not poignant to the 
taste. The blossom is sma!l and white, and the 
fruit hangs in bunches or elusters, resembling 
those of the currant bush, but larger and less 
pliant. Jtis from four to five months in coming 
to maturity. The berries are at first green, and 
gradually become a bright red when ripe, and 
soon fall off, if not gathered, “ Aili the bunches 
onthe stems do not become ripe at the same 
time,and the natives frequently go through their 
little farms with small baskets, plucking off each 
bunch as they become ripe. When gathered it is 
spread out on mats, or clean places, todry. That 
which has been gathered at a proper age will 
shrink least ; while those ski led in the trade will 
readily distinguish that which has been plucked 
prematurely, by rubbing it in the hand, when it 
will impart much dust, and even crunble to 
pieces,” 

The poles are about six feet apart, probably re- 
sembling one of our hop-fields. ‘Ihe culture of 
1000 such plants or hills, is occupation sufficient 
for a man and his wife—500 are usually allotted 
to a single person. 


The weather thus far has been remarkably cool. 
Our thermometer at ]-2 past 5 this morning stood 
at 57 1-2, which is a rare occurrence for the first 
of July. ‘Lhe season has been hitherto quite un- 
favorable to traveling, and we presume the wa- 
tering places have felt its unprofitable influence. 
A friend just from the Virginia Springs, tells us 
that the visitors were obliged to have fires and to 
weur great coats all the time he was there.— Phil. 


Gazette; July 1. 
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ON THE PRESERVATION OF POSTS, SILLS, &c. 

We have endeavored on several occasions, to 
call the attention of our readers to the best means 
of preserving posts, sills, and other timbers, from 
decay. The easiest method is to fell the trees at 
the right time—not of the mpon, but of the year. 
If this be done, the value of the wood will be 
several times greater than if cut when the sap is 
rising in the spring. ‘This is a fact well worth 
knowing and remerabering; but it is not the only 
fuct connected with this business, that ought to be 
known and remembered. In addition to the du- 
rability added in this way, we may add at least as 
much more by the judicious appliciation of salt or 
lime and for statements of their eflicacy, we refer 
to pages 80, 155, 145, and 167, of our last vol- 
ume. 

These substances were applied to prevent the 
fermentation; but the former, common salt, has 
also been used as a preventive against the dry 
rot. This, which has proved so remarkably de- 
structive to timbers employed in both civil and 
naval architecture, is produced by several species 
of fungi, belonging also to the different genera, 
such as Merulius lachrymans and Ditiola radicata ; 
and though we have heard no complaint on this 
subject in our own section of the country, we 
presume that some extracts from a late article by 
Witciam Patrerson, an eminent merchant of 
Baltimore, will be found interesting : 

“ knew of a fine vessel built fora Charleston 
packet, with so much carey that she required no 
caulking or repairs for four years, at the end of 
that time, when she was carried into the dock to 
be caulked, she was found to be so totally de stroy- 
ed by the dry rot, as to be unworthy of repair, and 
was broken up. 

“The year before the breaking out of the late 
war with Great Britain, commenced building at 
fine vessel, and had her frame raised, her bends 
and bottom planked, when I determined to pro- 
ceed nofurther. I erecteda shed over the vessel, 
under which she remained four years before | con- 
cluded to finish her. All possible care was taken 
of her ; yet some of. the large pieces of timber 
were found defective, especial'y the transoms ; 
timbers 18 inches square were found to be entirely 
destroyed by the dry rot. It was owing to this, 
circumstance that I resorted to the plan of boring 
the large timbers ana filling the holes with salt. 

“I adopted the foliowing plan with ail the 
vessels that I have built within a period of more 
than sixty years, While building, when the 
bends and bottom planks are on, and before delling 
I have caused three sets of stoppers to be placed 
fore and aft between aji the timbers, to keep the 

salt in its place. The first tier of stoppers are 
placed at the floor heads; the second immediately 
below the lower deck beams; and the third be- 





tween decks, just above the air streak, common in 
all double decked vessels. Air streaks are left 
above the first and second tiers of stoppers, for 
the purpose of adding more salt as the previous 
supplies of that article settle-or are dissolved. oun 
before finishing the ceiling of the vessel, the salt ws 
filed in among all the timbers, from the lowest tier 
of stoppers to the upper deck—taking care that 
the salt in the upper tier is wel! rammed down ; vf 
wetted, so much the better. 

“In all my experience, [ have never found a de- 
fective timber in vessels thus prepared, wd thus 
taken care of; and I am persuaded that the dry ret 
may be entirely prevented, by adopting the above 
precautions. As a proof of the good effects of 
the above mode, I will add, that I have two 
vessels now running which are perfectly sound 
and trustworthy; one of them is thirtyone years 
old, and the other twentyfive ; and the only repairs 
that have been given to their hulls, were the re- 
newal of the waist planks of both, and the quarter 
deck of one of them. ‘This was not owing to the 
decay of the plank, butto the circumstance of its 
being fastened with iron; the corrosion of the 
iron caused openings where it passed through the 
wood,”— Genesee Farmer. 


MAKING CLOVER HAY-—IN COCKS, 
Nothing is so hard to combat as the prejudice 
of armers, who think they can learn nothing in 
their business. We have often recommended 
curing clover hay in cocks, as the means of 
doubling the value of this kind of hay, besides 
lessening the expense of curing it. Many good 
farmers and intelligent men, have ridiculed the pro- 
cess, because it run counter to their practice, and 
was what they could not reconcile to their idea of 
good management. But they would never make the 
trial; if they had done so, they would have seen 
that they were wrong, and we right. We beg 
leave here to say, that in many districts of Great 
Britain, spreading hay from the swath, or tedding 
it, is going wholly out of practice, as causing un- 
necessary /abor, and as diminishing the value of 
the hay. But they are not blessed with our ordi- 
nary sunshine and heat in the haying season. ‘The 
hay curing process, with them is a business of 
some days, on account of their comparatively 
cool climate and humid atmosphere. But with us 
when the grass is matured, and thin, and the 
veather good, it is often the business of a day. 
But this cannot be the case with us with early- 
mown hay, particularly where clover abounds. 
The grass is then full of juices, and the succulent 
stalks of the clover require time, as well as sun- 
shine to part with their moisture. Spread and ex- 
posed to a hot sun, the leaves, blossoms, and exte- 
riors of the stems soon dry, but in drying the exte- 
rior of thestems become indurated, and refuse like 
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wood painted when green, to part with the inte- 
rior moisture, The consequence is, the grass must 
either be housed in this half-cured condition, and 
spoil in the mow, or if the curing process is com- 
pleted, so as to prevent damage, the leaves and 
blossoms, which constitute the best parts of the 
hay, are over dried, crumble aid are lost. Cured 
in cock, every part of the grass, whether the 
leaves or the thick sta'ks, dries alike, and is alike 
preserved, and the evaporation of moisture goes on 
I believe in even wet weather ; for a partial, though 
in no wise a prejudicial fermentation takes place, 
and the rarified air which it generates, being spe- 
cifically lighter than the atmosphere, is constantly 
passing off, 

We have been induced to these remarks, at this 
untimely season, in consequence of finding in 
the Farmer and Gardener, an agricultural paper 
published at Baltimore, a communication from 
John Smith, fully confirming the utility of our 
recommendation and long practice. It would 
seem that Mr Smith was Jed to make the experi- 
ment rather from necessity than from choice. But 
we will let him tell his own story. 


“Jt will perhaps be recollected,” he says, * by 
all attentive agricultural readers of that paper 
(the American Farmer) that it was recommended 
to farmers to put their hay, in its green state, or as 
soon as cut, into small cocks, and cure it by sweat- 
ing. 

“When I commenced cutting my clover hay 
the present season, the prospect for favorable 
weather was flattering, but in a short time it 
changed, and it became evident we should have a 
wet spell. I then dropped the scythes and put all 
hands to putting up the grass (then perfectly green 
but exempt from external wet) into cocks of about 
200 pounds, cured hay, building them compact 
and high, to avoid the introduction of rain as 
much as possible. Rain came on before secured 
al] the cut grass, but the next day was fair,.and I 
succeeded, by unremitted attention in getting the 
water dried out of the remainder, and put it up 
inthe same way. It continued rainy TEN Days, 
and afforded no opportunity to cure in the sun; 
the cocks were examined daily, by running the 
hand and arm into them, and contrary to all expec- 
tation, gave no indications of fermentation. At 
theend of ten days the weather became fair, the 
cocks were opened and found to be in a perfectly 
sound condition, except so faras the rain had pen- 
etrated, and the external wetting alone, in my 
opinion, made it necessary to open it at all. Tell 
farmers they need not fear losing their hay on ac- 
count of unfavorable weather at harvest. I have 
never seen worse Weather in hay harvest, and [ 
saved mine entirely well. Ir 18 MOST EXCELLENT 

HAY,” 


[For the New England Farmer.] 
Tuomas G. Fessenpen, Esq. 

The main object of these lines is to obtain in- 
formation relative to the culture and uses of lu- 
cerne (or French clover), but before I state the par- 
ticu'ars which I wish to ascertain, | will mention 
a few facts relative to another subject. 

About the year 1827-8 there was much written 
and said on the culture of the White mulberry 
tree, and the manufacture of silk, and ever since 
the subject has been agitated and is worthy the 
attention which has been given to it. I obtained 
in the year 1829, I think, one ounce of mulberry 
seeds, sowed them about the middle of May, if I 
mistake not. They eame up well,and grew from 
12to 20inches the same season. ‘The next sea- 
son I transplanted them, p'acing them in rows 
about four feet apart, 8 to 12 inches in the row, 
which was rather too nigh. They ought to have 
been 12 to 16 inches at least, if calculated to stand 
two or three years. The land on which I put the 
mest of my trees proved to be dry and poor; at 
any rate they grew but very little after the first 
and second year. I feel confident that the land 
was too poor, because I had a few taken from the 
same seed bed, which grew from 6 to 9 feet in 
one year; whereus those in my nursery grew only 
from four to six feet in five years. They were 
stinted, but I hope they will doe some good, as |] 
sold some at a low price, and gave away several 
hundred for the purpose of inocu'ating with the 
Chinese mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis. I state 
these facts to show that the mulberry tree will 
grow on any kind of land, but much the best on 
goed. Isowed some seed since the above men- 
tioned, and transplanted them on good land, which 
have done remarkably well. I will here state 
that I kept a few silk worms, one season, just for 
un experiment, which succeeded well. I found 
nothing difficult about attending them, which 
some might be led to believe from reading the mi- 
nute and intricate manuals or details given by 
some foreign authors, In fact it is an easy, healthy 
and good business, which almost any farmer {can 
take ho!dof. At any rate there is nothing difficult 
in cultivating the trees, and rearing the worms, 
and if you get the cocoons, they will fetch a good 
price without any other trouble than carrying 
them to market. 

Several years ago I obtained five pounds of 
lucerne seed, and sowed it on about forty rods of 
ground, which was light, dry, and withal poor ; as 
some said it would grow on poor Jand I thought I 
would try it. I put on about four or five tons of 
manure, and spread and harrowed it in. The 
seeds came up well, but the most of it died before 
fall, except where the manure heaps were, where 
it grew well and continued several years, until I 
broke itup. Several of my neighbors tried it 
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Without any better success. But to come to the 
topic on which I first intended to write. 

I bought of Mr George C. Barrett one pound 
of lucerne seed last spring and sowed it the 13th 
of May on about four or five rods of land. Te 
ground on which T sowed the seed is situated in 
front of my house, has been planted perhaps 30 or 
40 years, | know not how long, ever since ny _ re- 
membrance, to beets, carrots, onions, &c._ I 
ploughed it two or three weeks before I sowed it, 
and onthe same day I ploughed it again, and 
after ploughing dug it all over, and broke the 
lumps very fine, then raked it two or three times, 
for I was determined there should be nothing 
wanting on my part to ensure success. After 
getting the ground mellowed and every lump and 
stone off, that was as large as a pigeon’s egg, I 
sowed the seed broad cast, taking great care to 
have it sowed even. I then raked the ground 
over two or three times and left it. In five or six 
days from the time the seed was sowed it was up, 
and it has grown so fast and handsome that I feel 
quite proud of it. It is now from 10 to 16 inches 
high, growing rapidly, the ground completely cov- 
ered. lsowed it without any other kind of seed. 
The sprigs or stalks which I send you are fair 
specimens of the whole. I consider it a very rapid 
growth or I should not mention it—only 39 days 
since the seed was sowed. 

I wish that some experienced person, who 
is acquainted with this kind of grass would tell 
me hew to proceed, whether I had best cut it 
while in blossom, or not cut it at all this season— 
also whether I had better put on a dressing of ma- 
nure this fallor not. If this does as well as it 
promises now, 1 think of sowing more another 
year, therefore [ want to know what use it can be 
put to, te the best advantage, and whether any 
other grass seed had best be sowed with it, and 
what kind if any. In fact any information relative 
to the above grass would be gratefully received. 
I presume I could get much information in the 
above subject from some of the former volumes 
of the New England Farmer, but my numbers 
are incomplete; and [ think something on the 
above named grass would be interesting to others 
as well as myself. . 

Truly your humble and obliged servant, 

James Leonarp. 

Taunton, June 22, 1835. 


By the Editor.—With regard to the mulberry, 
from Mr Leonard’s statement, as well as from 
some others which have been given us verbally, 
we are led to believe that some writers on silk 
culture have published opinions which may mis- 
lead. Mr Rush observes “ All the practical 
writers agree that the proper soils for the mulberry 
tree are dry, sandy, or stony: the more stony 


the better, provided the roots of the trees can pen- 
etrate among them. The situation should be high : 
low, rich and moist land never produce nourish- 
ing leaves, however vigorously the tree may grow. 
They are always found to be too watery.” Mr 
Cobb, however, and some other practical cultiva- 
tors, with whom we have conversed on this sub- 
ject, tell us that a soul rich, warm anc mixed with 
much mould is most proper for mulberry trees; 
and where it is intended to strip the trees fre- 
quently for feeding silk worms, doubtless the soil 
should be of good quality, to enable them to re- 
produce their foliage without much injury from 
its deprivation, 

With regard to lucerne, we have but little 
knowledge, except what is derived from books, 
English writers tell us that the first year’s crop is 
not so large as the subsequent ones, and it retains 
its vegetative vigor aboutten years, when it should 
be ploughed in; and the soil will be found im- 
proved for other uses. “ There is one quality, in 
particular, which recommends the grass for fresh 
fodder, to farmers in the vicinity of market towns. 
If mowed as often as the growth will fill the 
scythe, as it shou!d be for this purpose, it will con- 
tinue to produce a succession till very late in 
the season. For fatting bulocks and pasturing 
swine this grass may be very alvantageously used, 
When it is made into hay let it be cut while quite 
green, and without much shaking, as tle leaves 
fall off considerably when dry. A little salt add- 
ed to it when laid inthe mow, would be a great 
improvement.”— Young’s Farmer’s Calendar. 

With regard to the proper time for cutting lu- 
cerne, it seems that in England it is much used 
for soiling, and cut whenever it is large enough for 
a good crop, or as Mr Young expresses it, when- 
ever it will “fill the scythe.” The Hon. J. Low 
ell, of Roxbury has been a successful as well as 
scientific cultivator of this grass for 12 or 14 years. 
We will here give an abstract of some of his ob 
servations on this subject. One piece of land 
cultivated by Mr Lowell was sown with tall mead 
OW oat grass, in tle proportion of one bushel of 
oat grass to six pounds of lucerne. 

“ The first crop was very great ; it was difficult 
to decide in this first crop, which excelled, the In- 
cerne or the oat grass. But in every succeeding 
crop the lucerne predominated to so great a degree 
it seemed to be the only crop. This was owing 
to the greater breadth of its leaves. J never cut it 
till it flowered. I made four crops last summer of 
excellent hay from it, amounting in all to six tons 
and a half to an acre, and after that it furnished a 
rich supply of after feed. This crop wasseen and 
admired by a great number of intelligent far 
mers, 

“ Having been convinced that it was suited to 
my soil, I last year laid down an acre and a quar 
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ter for a pasture, being satisfied that it is admirably 
adapted to that purpose. I laid it down with bar- 
ley, but it grew su fast that I was obliged to cut 
the barley stalks very short, or else I should not 
have been able to thresh it, so thick and succulent 
was the lucerne. I cut over this field once and 
then depastured it. 

«“ T mention this fact as a remarkable one, be- 
cause the French writers speak of it as a very rare 
occurrence even in their climate that it will bear 
the scythe the first year.” 

With regard to top dressing for lucerne, we see 
nothing in the books. Mr Lowell says, “ I have 
always used gypsum, and perhaps owe my suc- 
eess to that valuable stimulant. I have employed 
two bushels to the acre.” 





CULTURE OF SILK IN TURKEY. 

I offer to the public extracts of a letter written 
recently by Charles Rhind, Esq. to a gentleman 
in this city. It is replete with interesting inform- 
ation on the mulberry and the culture of silk. Mr 
Rhind is well acquainted with Turkey; he was 
the principal negotiator of our treaty with the 
Sultan, and isa gentleman possessing a highly 
cultivated mind, united to acuteness of observa- 
tion. He says “In that country (Turkey) the 
production of silk is confined to cities or the 
larger towns, in the vicinity of which the mul- 
berry tree is chiefly cultivated ; those trees belong 
to the farmers or proprietors of the ground, who 
do not rear the worm themselves, but during the 
crop-season, the leaves are collected by them daily 
and carried into the city and sold in the market 
in the same manner as fruit and vegetables, in 
such quantities as purchasers may require. At 
the commencement of the season almost every 
family clear out all the rooms in the house except 
one in which they live during the crop season: 
the worms being produced they purchase a quan- 


tity of leaves and sirew them over the floor of 


each room, leaving a small space next the wall, 
that they may walk round and distribute the 
leaves ; they then place the worms on the leaves, 
who readily attack them, and then daily throw on 
such a quantity as experience teaches them will 
supply the want of the worms, and this they re- 
peat until the worms are ready to rise and wind 
the cocoon, without ever removing the offal or 
stems, and frequently the pile of collected matter 
will reach the height of three or four feet. When 
the worms show symptoms of winding they plant 
branches and brushes immediately over the col- 
lected mass, the worms rise on these, the cocoons 
are formed and collected, and the rooms are then 
cleared out and the reeling is commenced. ‘Lhis 
manipulative is performed in the most clumsy 
manner and with the rudest machinery imagina- 
ble, notwithetanding which they produce the 


AND 


finest silk inthe world, For upwards of thirty 
years I have been of opinion that the culture of 
silk would in time, be the most important of our 
agricultural productions next to cotton. When 
last in Turkey, by means of en American gentle- 
man who is resident in Brusa, I obtained a quan- 
tity of the genuine seed of the Morus alba (white 
mulberry) of Brusa, the grent silk district situated 
at the foot of Mount Olympus, (where the best 
silk is produced,) the climate of which resemb!es 
our own, being almost in the latitude of New York. 
The seeds which | brought have flourished here, 
and in three years more will produce fruit suffi- 
cient to supply the state, and probably the United 
States with seed from a native stock of the present 


blood, as a jockey would term it, for I am of 


opinion that the Morus multicaulis, Chinese mul- 
berry, is too delicate for our climate, although it 
might succeed in Florida ; but those I brought 
we know to be genuine and hardy, and they will 
flourish in our latitude.” 


Remarks—This information of Mr Rhind’s is 
important in several respects, It is highly proba- 
ble that the mulberry seed which we may soon 
expect from him, will produce trees more genial to 
our climate, and better adapted to the worm, than 
those now in this country. The Turkish method 
of rearing the worm in cities and country villa- 
ges, is worthy of our imitation and adoption. 
Iiow many persons there are unemployed who 
might in this way earn large sums of money an- 
nually, and thus live in comparative comfort. It 
would be very profitable to farmers living near 
the cities and villages, to cultivate the mulberry 
and supply the market, The Turkish method of 
rearing the worm is disgustingly filthy, and ought 
to be avoided, the worms should be placed on 
shelves properly constructed, in tiers rising from 
two to eight feet, filling all parts of a room ex- 
cept space enough to allow the attendants to feed 
them and remove the offal and filth which when 
accumulated, must injure the worm. Mr Rhind 
proves the fact that our climate is adapted to the 
production of silk of a superior quality, and he 
very justly appreciates the high importance of the 
culture of silk, and is not mistaken in considering 
it the most important of our productions next to 
cotton, and | doubt much whether he need have 
excepted cotton itself.—Correspondent of the Alba- 
ny Journal. 


a 


Covcus anp Co.ips. — Horse-radish cut into 
small pieces and chewed in the mouth is an ex- 
cellent remedy for hoarseness, coughs, colls, and 
cases of incipient consumption.—Farmer’s Gazette 


A rail road is projected from Paris to Calais, so 
thatone may breakfast in Paris, and dine in Lon- 
don. 
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CULTURE OF SILK. 


From the resu't of several years’ experience, I 
venture to assert, that the culture of silk is one of 
the most lucrative branches of agricu ture, and is 
very light and ;leasant employment. Nearly all 
the labor of feeding and tending the worms may 
be performed by small children, that are useless 
at most other employments, The reeling, twist- 
ing, coloring, and manufacturing sewing silk is a 
sim) le process, and as eusily performed as wool or 
flax. Thisimay be demonstrated by the small 
specimen I send you, which was wrought upon 4 
common reel and wheel by one who had not the 
advantage of experience, and who had never seen 
a cocoon before. One hundred pounds of leaves 
will produce one pound of sewing silk, and a 
child from nine to twelve years of age, will gather 
seventy five pounds of leaves in a day, tliis is ca'l- 
ed a day's work for a child in Connecticut. At 
this rate, the same child will feed as many worms 
as will produce twentyseven pounds of reeled silk 
in six weeks, worth from four to seven dollars 
per pound, the price being regulated by the good 
or tad reeling. The reeling of this quantity will 
occupy the attention of a woman three weeks, and 
will be produced from a ha!f acre of land. Ac- 
cording to this calculation, which I think is not 
exaggerated, two children from nine to twelve 
years old, in six weeks, and one woman in three 
weeks, from an acre of land, will make fiftyfour 
pounds of reeled silk, worth say five dollars per 
pound, which amounts to two hundred and seven- 
ty dollars. I presume that by planting one field 
with the Italian mulberry, more may be made an- 
nually from them, by feeding si‘k worms with the 
leaves, than can be made by the usual mode of 
farming on a plantation of one hundred acres, 
We have long been in the habit of sending vast 
amounts to the Indies, and Europe, to purchase 
silk, and at the same time of sending the widows 
and orphans of our country, who are left in pecu- 
niary embarrassments, to alms houses, I think 
every man who feels an interest in the prosperity 
of this country, should lend his assistance to put 
a stop to such proceedings, and thus contribute his 
mite to a great national good. I would, therefore 
advise with humble deference, that every farmer 

procure trees, which may be planted by walls, on 
side hills, and by the side of high ways and by- 
ways, in lands too stony to till, or too barren to 
produce ;—they should occupy the places of use- 
less shrubs and forest trees, as Lombardy and 
other poplars, paper mulberry, &c., the Italian 
mulberry being more ornamental than any of 
them, of speedy growth, and very tenacious of 
life. I have shown thatthe business may be at- 
tended to by women and children; consequently 
upwards of twelve millions of dollars may be 
saveu in this country annually, without diminish- 





ing in value our other products. The time of 


feeding worms is from the tenth of May, until 
about the twentieth of June, a season of the year 
when a barn is not much used, and by trial, the 
worms are found to produce as much silk and as 
good ina barn as in a Laboratory scientifica ly 


constructed, Many of the worms in New Feng 


land are attended in barns, without the trouble of 


Thermometers or Barometers. 

The Ita ian mulberry is of very speedy growth, 
and may be propagated so speedily that the manu 
facture of silk in this country may be commenced 
much sooner than has been anticipated. The 
genius and enterprise of our citizens is equal to 
the task of manufacturing silk superior to the im- 
ported ; when once in operation their zea! and ac- 
tivity wil enable them to compete with the world 
in the culture. I venture to assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that there is not a country on the 
globe having soil and climate so well adapted to 
the growth of the Italian mulberry, and constitu- 
tion of the silk worm as the United States. The 
tenacity of life is indeed wonderful in those trees. 
I transplanted more than 8000 between the 4th 
and 28th of June last, and although so very late 
in the season, I think not 100 died. The tree is 
perfectly bardy, also in regard to heat and cold ; 
among upwards of 300,000 seedling plants, I have 
not discovered one that bas been injured by the 
severe frosts of the past winter, while nearly ull 
my other trees have been more or less injured 
thereby, The Chinese morus mu!ticualis as well 
as many native trees are entirely killed. 

What a proud day will that be for Pennsylva- 
nia, when her daughters will appear is, silk of 
their own manufacture. I presume that day is 
not far discant.— Penn. Reporter. 

A Proritasie Cror.—A Northampton gentle- 
man planted last year a half-paper (costing twenty 
five cents) of the Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese 
Mulberry. The seed occupied a few feet square 
of his garden, and the plants came up to the num- 
ber of about two hundred and forty, For these 
plants he has repeatedly this season been offered 
twentyfive cents cach. ‘The principal reason of 
this, however, is that the seed originally procured 
of this species of mulberry bas all heen consum- 
ed, and there is not much probability that any 
more good seed can be procured from the same 
quarter ; and some years, of course, must be elapse 
before it can be procured from native trees. Other 
parcels of this seed have been obtained from 
China since the first was imported, but none of 
them have produced anything, having without 
doubt under the influence of the proverbial 
jealousy of the Chinese been subjected to some 
process, which, without affecting the appearance, 


destroyed the fructifying pripeiple.— Frankhin Mer. 
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SILK. 
Lisson, May 5th, 1835 
To the Editor of the Silk Culturist. 

Sir—I am much pleased, on perusing the first 
two numbers of your valuable little “ Manvat ;” 
with the manner in which you have stated the 
probable advantages of the culture of silk to the 
farmers of America; and J] wish to add a few 
words in confirmation of your statements. 

I have manufactured silk, at Spitalfields, in 
London, twenty years ; and am perfectly acquain- 
ted with the winding, warping, and weaving of 
plain silks, such as Sarcenets, Satins, Gros-de- 
Naples, Florentines, Plushes, and Velvets ; or fig- 
ured silks, such as Florets, Tobines, Tissues, and 
Damasks; all of which works require very differ- 
ent kinds of silk. In the last six months, I have 
woven many pounds of silk, ef American growth, 
into silk stocks for Mr James Bottom ; andI assure 
you, Sir, that I have seen many samples of Amer- 
ican silk, far superior to the Bengal, China, and 
French silks, and nearly equal to the best Italian. 


Iam surprised that the farmers of Ameriea 
have so long neglected the culture of silk ; it being 
so very profitable, and the climate being so well 
adapted to it. J have known Italian silk to be 
sold for a dollar an ounce, in England before it 
was manufactured ; and the average price is about 
seven dollars a pound. At the present time, the 
most inferior kinds of manufactured silk, import- 
ed from England, France, and China, are being 
sold, in this country, for sixteen dollars a pound: 
and as the cost and fair profit of manufacturing 
‘annot exceed seven dollars, it leaves the enor- 
mous price of nine dollars a pound for the raw 
silk, which price, the people of America are now 
paying to the people of Italy and France. 

By reference to the statement of M. Carrier, in 
the first number of the “ Cunrurist,” I find that 
nearly all his silk, sold for nearly 6 dollars a 
pound; and, that on an acre of land, he realized 
two hundred and ninety dollars in a year. Now 
when we take into consideration the disadvanta- 
geous nature of the climate of France, compared 
to that of America, it appears to our view a mine 
of wealth for the farmers of this country. 


In this letter, I have endeavored to show the 
advantages of the silk trade in an individual point 
of view; should you deem this worth insertion, I 
will, in my next letter, point out the advantages 
of the silk trade, to the community at large. 

Yours, &c. Witiram CARPENTER. 





Wuire Mutserry.—Our white mulberries 
some of which were set out last spring, and some 
the spring before, varying from two to four years 
old, have been killed more than we have ever 
known this kind of tree to be by any winter. The 


trees are upon a thin gravelly loam, and were not 
protected in any way whatever. 


CuineseE Mu.serry.—lIn order to test the har- 
diness of this species, we set out, last spring, six of 
them. ‘They were one year old, from layers, and 
about two feet high. We set them in a cold clay- 
ey loam, where we knew the frost would heave 
very much, and without manure. They grew but 
little last summer, In the fall we wound some 
matting around one of them. One of them being 
broken down accidentally, we threw some dirt over 
it, the others we left as they were, to live or die. 
The result is the following. One of them we gave 
away to a friend quite early in the spring, without 
knowing whether it was dead or alive, and have 
not heard whether it is living or not. Two of the 
others were thrown almost entirely out of the 
ground, of course the upper roots were frozen, but 
the lower roets are alive yet, and may or may not 
come. Another one is starting about four inches 
above the ground, the one covered by a mat is 
killed down to the ground, and the one that was 
broken and covered by earth is putting out leaves 
from the eyes next to the earth that is over them, 
and which has not been removed. We think 
on the whole, from this experiment, they are as 
hardy and have done as well as the white 
mulberry would have done in the same circum- 
stances, 

A dandolo (Italian) mulberry, without protee- 
tion one year old, was killed down to the 
ground and has not yet started. — Mame Far- 
mer. 





I was at old Fort-Hunter, on the Susquehan- 
nah, abuve Harrisburgh, in 1828. The highly re- 
spectable owner of this beautiful situation, Col. 
M’Allister, a gentlemen of science and refined ob- 
servation, treated my fellow travellers and myself 
with great courtesy, and showed us some house- 
hold conveniences worthy of imitation, and among 
others, his Milk-house, Smoke-house and Clothes- 
line. Ithought much of these, and have in part 
profited by my observation. That the readers of 
the Cultivator may profit also by these improve- 
ments, I will briefly detail them in part. 

Tae Mi_x-House was built in the northeast 
side of a slope, near the well, and not far from 
the mansion. It was composed of stout stone 
walls, and the roof, which rose six or eight feet 
above the surface of the ground, appeared to be 
covered with earth or tile, and was deeply shroud- 
ed with the scarlet trumpet creeper, (Bignonia 
radicans) then in splendid bloom. The interior 
of the house, principally under ground, was fitted 
up with cisterns, in which water stood nearly to 
the tops of the pans of milk, which were arrang- 
ed in them. The house was entered by a flight 
of steps on the south, and there was a window an 
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the north, which could be opened or darkened at 


Bi Gan to give ventilation. For want of a natu- 
' 


il spring, which many Pennsylvanians consider 
almost indispensable in a milk-house, the water 
was conducted in a pipe from the well-pump, 
and after filling the cisterns to a certain height, 
passed off at the opposite side, The object 
was to obtain a cool temperature, in the heat 
of the summer, which greatly facilitates the sep- 
aration of the cream from the milk, and_ this 
object was amply effected, with the labor of work- 
ing occasionally at the well pump. 

Tue SMOKE-HOUSE was a wooden octagon 
building, perhaps 16 feet in diameter, perfectly 
tight, except the door way. The peculiarities of 
this building were, it was set a foot or more above 
the ground, and was perfectly dry, and bacon, 
hams, &c. were kept hanging around its walls all 
summer, without becoming damp or mouldy, or 
being injured by flies ; and in the second place, no 
fire was admitted into the building, the smoke 
being conveyed into it through a tube from the 
outside, where it was generated in a stove. 

Tue CLOTHES-LINE we saw had been six years 
in use, Without sensible injury, though it had re- 
mained all the time in the open air. It had 
always been wound up, upon a small windlass, as 
soon as the clothes had been taken from it, where 
it was protected from the rain by aroof. Several 
posts, With notches near their tops, were placed 
in a range upon the grass plat, upon which the line 
could be drawn and fastened in two minutes, and 
from which it could be loosened and wound up in 
asshertatime. It is but asmall affair, but such 
small affairs make a large aggregate in ordinary 
life. “Takecare of the cents, and the dollers will 
take care of themselves.”—Cultivator. 

LOCUST. 

An insect called the seventeen years locust, or 
technically cicada septemdecim, has made its ap- 
pearance within a few days in the north part of 
thistown. They appeared first in the orchard 
back of the house lately occupied by Gould Lew- 
is, Where they may be seen in great numbers, 
also in the garden of Reuel Danks, and on the 
bushes along the road between those two places. 
Many trees are entirely covered with them, as 
thick as plums ever are upon plum trees. In 
the heat of the day they are exceedingly musical, 
making the air resound with their melodies, 
They appeared in the same place 17 years ago this 
season. 

The following is we believe a very true ac- 
count of this insect. ‘They emerge from the 
ground towards the end of April, and always in 
the night. On their first coming out they have 
the appearance of bugs without wings, but the 
back soon bursts and the perfect fly appears. They 
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begin to lay eggs usually about the last of May ; 
these are deposited in close lines two inches long 
in the tender twigs of trees. As soon as the 
young attain their growth in the grub state they 
fall to the ground and make their way two or 
three feet below the surface, where they change to 
the form they have on coming from the ground, 
They appear about every 17 years, varying accorda- 
ing to heat and other circumstances, ‘They are 
in no way injurious to vegetables except what is 
done by the hole bored in the wood by the female 
to deposit her eggs. ‘They are the favorite food 
of squirrels and many large birds, The Indians 
consider them a delicate food when fried. They 
have been used in New Jersey instead of grease 
for making soap. They never deposit their eggs 
in pine twigs of any kind. 

We are informed that they have appeared in 
Suffield within a few days in great numbers.— 


Westfield Herald. 





To make YANKEE Breap. — Take two meas- 
ures of Indian and one of rye meal, mix with 
milk or water, to the consistency of thick hasty 
pudding, and add yeast—bake in iron pans or iron 
kettles four or five hours. Eat with fresh butter 
or other food, and if while warm the better, Yan- 
kee bread is very good or very bad, according to 
the manner in which it is made. We commend 
it todyspeptics. he Indian meal should be either 
bolted or sifted. 


Ruvupars Pres. — Gather a bundle of the leaf 


stocks, quantum sufficit—cut off the leaf and peel 
the stalk of the thin epidermis—cut in quarter 
inch pieces, and lay them into the crust—cover 
well with sugar, and add nutmeg, orange peel and 
spice to taste. The flavor is equal, and many 
deem it preferable, to gooseberries. The pie- 
plant is perennial, herbaceous and very hardy. 
A dozen plants will afford a family a constant 
supply. 

Spruce Beer.—Take three gallons of water, 
of blood warmth, three half pints of molasses, a 
table spoonful of essence of spruce, and the like 
quantity of ginger—mix well together, with a gill 
of yeast; let stand over night, and bottle in the 
morning. It will bein good condition to drink in 
twentyfour hours. [tis a palatable, wholesome 
beverage. 

Messrs Winsuips’ Moss Hovuse.—One of the 
neatest things of the kind we have ever seen is 
the moss and thatch house, which bas just been 
erected on the Winship Gardens at Brighton. It 
is small but neat, antique, (with a delicate inter- 
spersement of the Oriental taste) and delightful 
in its way. ‘The roof is conical, and thatched 
with a thick layer of straw; the walls are sever- 
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al inches thick, entirely of moss: the windows 
sre of gothic architecture, with beautifully stain- 
ed and figured glass. The figured glass r-presents 
alternately scenes and characters in India, and 
sprigs and flowers, emblematical of Flora. A 
variety of honeysuckles are creeping over the 
outside. Inside, the window frames are set round 
with a great variety of beautiful shells. A sedate 
observing old gentleman, with his apt poetical 
quotation, occupies the wall encompassed by a 
shark’s jaw, and notifies visiters that he shall keep 
a close eye over their greetings and note the stolen 
kisses from Jove’s young lips. There is, too, the 
snow owl, with his glaring orbs, perched on the 
. eross beam—he doesn’t screech. The old oaken 
chair,—a present, and a valuable addition to the 
antiquated roughness and beauty of the place,— 
is not the least attractive ornament. It is an am- 
ple arm-chair wrought out of crooked limbs and 
branches of trees, in their natural state, singular- 
ly intertwined. The edifice and its arrangement 
have been prepared by Mr Murray, Messrs Win- 
ship’s gardener, who has exhibited a great deal of 
taste in the thing.—Bunker Hill Aurora, 

Locusts, the scourge of some parts of the land, 
have made their appearance in this vicinity. In 
the region of Mount Tom,a few miles south of 
us, they have just made their exit from crevices 
in the ground as “thick as blackberries.” It is 
now about seventeen years since the eggs were 
deposited there and true to a proverb, they are 
“on hand” ready to serve their customers. The 
trees and shrubs are loaded with an exuberance 
of this new fruit and although the kind is not ex- 
actly what is wanted, yet we hear no complaints 
about a lack of quantity. Hogs and hens eat 
them and it is said that they make to a French 
palate, most excellent soup. ‘There is considera- 
ble nutricious matter in them, their bodies being 
about the size of awalnut. They live upon veg- 
etabie matter and promise to take charge of all 
the surplus produce in the vicinity of Mount Tom. 
What with the busy hum of locusts and rattle of 
snakes, that elevation has musical as well as sting- 
ing attractions.—.Vorthampton Courier. 





LIQUID MANURES. 

In the preceding volume of this work, page 
134, there is a very interesting article on the pro- 
priety of using liquid manures for purposes of 
horticulture ; a solution of soot and water is there- 
in recommended, in the proportion of six quarts 
of the former to a hogshead of the latter.—This 
mixture has been found to exercise a most saluta- 
ry influence on Peas, Asparagus, and a variety of 
other vegetables to which it has been applied. 
We do not doubt the fact stated, and would here 
observe that the soup euds made in a farmer's fam- 
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ily, which is mostly thrown away, is one of th 
most effective manures that can be applied to ve 
etables and flowers of allkinds. From an exp 
rience of several years, we can testify to its invig- 
orating effects, and recommend its use with co :fi- 
dence. There are but few families, anywise ex- 
tensive, who do not make a sufficient quantity of 
this articie, in the course of the year, to keep a gar- 
den of tolerable size, not only in good condition, 
but rich enough to secure good crops of vegeta- 
bles.— Baltimore Farmer and Gardener. 





CURING BEEF AND HAMS. 

The following recipe was brought from Ireland 
about 100 years since, and bas been in use 
with general satisfaction ever since—that is, beef 
and hams cured by this rule are never salt burnt 
but remain juicy and tender for almost any length 
of time,—F or a barrel or 200 Ibs. of either— 

Take 6 gallons of water, 
12 Ibs, of Salt, 
4 ounces Saltpetre, 
14 gis. molasses, 12 lbs, coarse sugar. 
This when dissolved and mixed cold, makes a 
brine for a barrel, which should be boiled over in 
June and skimmed, and when cold turned on the 
beef again. The beef should be handsomely cut 
in pieces, not less than four nor more than 12 Ibs. 
—rubbed with fine salt and packed close, then 
the brine turned on. Hams should lie in this 
brine about three weeks before they are taken out 
to smoke ; or if a pint of pyroligneous acid be 
added to the brine, smoking may be dispensed 
with.— Ohio Farmer. 





Sirk Manuracture.— Mr Joseph Ripka, of 
this city, has given notice in the public papers, 
that he has a flourishing plantation, containing ten 
acres of mulberry trees, on the Point-no-Point 
road, and he is trying the experiment of raising 
silk worms on a large scale. As the attempt is 
one of importance to the community, and the pro- 
cess interesting to individuals, Mr R. has given 
notice that visitors anxious for information will be 
received by Mr John Ter Heven, on the premises 
and may receive from him full explanation of its 
process.—U. S. Gazette. 








If men did but know what felicity dwells in the 
cottage of a virtuous poor man—bhow sound he 
sleeps—how quiet his breast—how composed his 
mind—how free from care—how easy his provi 
sion—how healthful his morning—how sober his 
night—how moist his mouth—how joyful his 
heart—they would never admire the noise—the 
diseases—the throng of passions, and the violence 
of unnatural appetites, which fill the houses of 
the luxurious, and the hearts of the ambitious.— 
Tutheran Mag. 
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[From the New England Farmer.) 
4 NOTES BY THE WAY.---NO. 1. 


Mr Epi10x—Being a constant reader of your 
weekly sheet,and feeling adeep interest in every- 
thing which concerns the prosperity of the farmer, 
I always take pleasure in my pilgrimages through 
our smiling New England in inquiring about 
their welfare, the management of their farms, &c. 
—Perhaps this interest is increased from sundry 


reminiscences of many years spent in the labors of 


the farm,—aud mayhap the recollection of “ husk- 
ing frolics and red ears,” “raisings,” “country 
sleigh rides and snow drifts,” and the many by- 
gone sports of the farmer boy still dwell on my 
mind’s eye, and cherish and renew my interest in 
the furmer. I find in my note book sundry sage 
reflections and ideas, which, (if you think they 
are worth the room,) are at your service for the 
columns of the Farmer. 


, B——,N. H. Jouve, 1835. 
In passing through the “Granite State” the 
traveller cannot but notice in how great a degree 
her prosperity and advancement depend on the 
farmer,—for a very large proportion of her popu- 


lation must, from their situation and the nature of 


the country, depend on the culture of the soil. 
At first view, her interminable hills and rocks 
seem to offer but little encouragement for tillage, 
and in too many cases this view of the matter ap- 
pears to have preponderated with the owner of the 
soil, and his large but thinly cultivated fields, the 
time-worn buildings and fences of many, the infe- 
rior breeds of cattle, the orchards, in many cases 


confined to the old and unimproved varieties of 
fruit, the absence of the many conveniences of 


the systematic farmer, offer but little inducement 
or temptation to embrace the life of the cultivator 
of the soil. But on a closer examination there 
may generally be found land as strong and pro- 
ductive as most of the New England States, and 
facilities which, if improved, may make the farm- 
er’s life, what it ought to be, one of which he may 
be envied the enjoyment. . 

In riding along through the upper part of the 
State, one of the first things which strikes 
the eye of one accustomed to the comfort and 
neatness of most of the well cultivated farms in 
Massachusetts is, the great extent of land around 
many of the farm houses which lies uncultivated 
and unimproved, which now is not only unpleasant 
to the eye, but from the taxes which the farmer 
pays for all this and the expense of keeping it 
properly inclosed, must be a heavy drawback on 
the profits of the whole farm. As a general rule, 
the farmer, by judicious management and a proper 
rotation of crops, might here, as in many other 
states in New England, raise as much from one 
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half as he now does from the whole of his farm ; 
his profits from this half would be very much 
more than it is now from the whole, and the hardy 
sons of our farmers, born and bred among her 
“everlasting hills,” might still remain on thei na- 
tive soil, and make happier if net better men 
than when transplanted to the counters or work- 
shops of the city, or compelled to seek in the far 
West a subsistence which they ought to draw from 
“ their own, their native” soil. 


Whence arises this want of knowledge of his 
best interests ?—IJIt is from a reverence for old 
customs and ancient usages, It is too often the 
case that the farmer practises on the old-fashioned 
modes of cultivation pursued by his ancestors,— 
uses the antiquated and unwieldy tools they used, 
neglects and despises the improvements in farming 
and domestic economy of a later day; and if he is 
told there are better and more economical modes 
of culture, which will make him more indepen- 
dent and render his labors lighter, as well as more 
profitable, his usual retort is, “ All this is very well 
to talk about,—it looks well on paper—but I don’t 
like book farming, nor new fangled notions—Il’ve 
got along well enough so far, and made a liv- 
ing, and why should I trouble myself about im- 
proving ?”——This “well enough” is what keeps 
half the world contented in their original obscurity, 
represses the promptings of a laudable and honest 
ambition to improve themselves and their pos- 
terity—were I emperor or king fora day | would 
condemn every person who professed himself a 
disciple of this “ well enough” school to the tread 
mill for a year. I often wish, Mr Editor, when | 
hear such answers, that ] had a moiety of your 
brain as manufactured into the “ Complete Farmer,” 
or a volume of your weekly hebdomuadal, that I 
might act as a missiovary-at-large, and Jeave one 
at the house of every one of these farmers,—with 
the request that during the long winter evenings 
they would read and “ inwardly digest” its pyacti- 
cal results, its pithy precepts, its sage maxims, 
and its black and white demonstrations, so plain 
that the most obtuse could see and Jearn the ad- 
vantages of good, scientific farming—be it book- 
farming or not, so long as it be practical. Were ] 
to resort to farming once more, I hardly know how 
I could do without one or both of the above 
works: and I would suggest to the Officers of the 
various Agricultural Societies in New England 
the more general adoption of the plan of 
giving, instead of asmall premium, a volume of 
some valuable Agricultural work—It would, be- 
side the value of the matter of the work, keep 
the subject constantly in the mind of the farmer, 
and incite him to new exertions.—It has been 
very beneficial wherever adopted, and would help 
to sustain our now feebly supported agricultural! 
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works. Willsome of the officers of Agricultural 
Societies who have adopted this plan give us, the 
uninitiated in the plan, the results of their experi- 
ence in this matter ? 

The fact is, the farmer and everybody else 
knows, that “ what man has done man can do 
again,” and when he readsof such rich and pro- 
fitable results from good farming, the farmer must 
see where his true interest lies, and go and do like- 
wise. 

I have wandered somewhat from my “way” 
on this subject, which I deem of such great im- 
portance. If you think these “Notes” worth 
the room, you shail hear from me again in a 
few more remarks on this subject and on some 
others which I find in my note book. 

Your friend, Rusticus 1n Urss. 





Framincuam, June 24, 1835. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer. 

Dear Sir—If you think the following hints season- 

able you are at liberty to publish them. 
TO YOUNG FARMERS. 

How to kill bushes and briers by the roadside.—~After 
weeding your corn you will often find a good supply of 
grass, bushes and briers full of sap growing beside your 
fences. To kill these let three or 
ploughed near the fence—let your boy with a shovel 
bend down flat to the ground the bushes and the briers, 
while you, with one of Partridge’s four-tined forks, 
This 


is as easy asto cut them, andis a much surer mode of 


four furrows be 


throw on sods enough to bury them completely. 


curing the evil. 

How to make manure.—Harrow this ridge of dirt 
once or twice during summer, keeping the sods and 
buslies down close, and in November cart and spread it 
on your mowing grounds, taking care to put light soil 
on to heavy, and heavy soil on tolightlands. You may 
make good manure in this way for less than a shilling a 
load. 

How to keep cattle out of the Highway.—Cattle are 
much inclined to run in the highway either when that 
affords the best feed, or when they have no other pasture. 
By the process above recommended you will compel 
these vagrants to walk in different paths, and if your 
fences be good the inclosures of their owners will be 
the more likely to afford them an asylum. 

This simple process then accomplishes three objects. 
lt kills your bushes and briers, makes you a good ma- 
nure, and drives stray beasts from the road. One more 
advantage shall be named, besides what you gain in the 
addition of beauty to your highways and fields. Your 
rows of winter apple trees will grow and bear better by 
the roadside by ploughing in this manner than they 


will when you leave the soil and bushes undisturbed. 


Young trees, particularly, cannot contend with suc- 
cess, against the roots of grass and bunches. Breaking 
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up the soil, even if a part of it be carried away, is bepey 
ficial to them. 4 

None but winter fruit should grow by the road side, 
and the Baldwin is here to be preterred to the Greening, 
as it grows more erect and will not rudely salute the 
civil traveller. 

By picking these winter apples in season you will 
save nearly the whole fruit to yourself, but suppose you 
lose one half, and it gets into the pocket of the traveller, 
you can well afford it; for only half the shade ofthe 
tree falls on your land. And trees growing by a wall 
are usually much more productive than those standing 
in midfield. 

Apple trees are not so ornamental by the roadside as 
some other trees, but they are more useful,and they do 
less injury to the grass beneath and around them than 


any trees excepting the locust. 
Few people are willing to devote time or land for mere- 


ly ornamental trees, and we cannot expect that our 
roads will ever be shaded by them. I ask you therefore 
to consult your own interest,—set out winter fruit trees 
that will grow erect, on the south side of the road in 
your field, near the wall, and I promise you as much 


profit from these as from any of your fruit trees, 
Yours, W. B. 





COCOONS INTENDED FOR SALE. 


In order to prevent the cocoons from being 
perforated by the moths escaping from them, 
which greatly lessens their value, it is necessary 
to kill the moths. This is generally done by bak- 
ing in an oven or by steam, but the best mode, is 
to lay the cocoons on linen or cotton sheets, but not 
too close, or one upon the other, and expose them 
thus to the heat of the sun in open air, when it is 
perfectly dry, during four days, from 11 A.M. to 
4 P. M. taking great care in handling them not to 
crush or flatten them, which is of the highest im- 
portance. In that time there is no doubt that the 
moths will be killed. 

The processes of steaming and baking are not al- 
ways safe, because they may be overdone and the 
silk greatly injured. I have seen instances of it in 
this country. Yet, if the weather should prove ob- 
stinately damp or rainy, those processes must be 
recurred to; but not in dry gunshiny weather, 
when they can be avoided, 

' The last thing to be spoken of is the packing 
of the cocoons to send to market. ‘They must be 
put in boxes with great care, not pressed too close 
lest they should be flattened, and close enough 
that they should not suffer in like manner by 
striking bard upon each other in consequence of 
the motion of carriages or stages. ‘The boxes be- 
ing dry and well conditioned may be transported by 
steamboats ; if transported by sea, they should 
not remain longer than fifteen days on salt water, 
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they should become mouldy. On river water, 
and particularly by steamboats, there is not the 
same danger. The boxes in every case should be 
covered with a tarpaulin of good oil cloth, that 
they may in no case suffer from dampness or rain. 

The price of cocoons in this country cannot 
yet be settled, but it will be the interest of the silk 
culturist to sell them in the beginning as cheap as 
possible, to encourage the silk manufacturers, 
which alone can procure them regular purchasers, 
and without which their produce must Jie on their 
hands, 

Perforated cocoons, from which the moth has 
escaped, those which are spotted, and the imper- 
fect ones, command no price, and are generally 
given away by the silk culturists. ‘There are but 
few of them, because, those who raise the silk 
worms being experienced in the business, pro- 
duce hardly any but good cocoons, When these 
are sold, the bad ones arethrown into the bargain. 


Oakland Whig. 





Transactions ofthe Essex Agricultural Society, for 1834, 
ON DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, 


This Committee, Rev. G. B. Perry, Chairman 
after mentioning the awards of premiums—some 
of which for specimens of needlework, were giv- 
en to children 11, 5, and 4 years old, amounting in 
the whole to the sum of one hundred and eight 
dollars—proceed to say ; 

In presenting this report they are happy to observe 
what indeed must be known to all who have visited 
the room where the articles were exhibited, that 
their number was unusually large,and in general 
of a superior quality. It will be readily perceived 
that this increase in number, considering the lim- 
ited time allowed the committee for examination, 
must increase the difficulty of examining and 
comparing them so as to judge correctly of their 
relative merits. All the committee assume is an 
honest desire to fulfil impartially the trust com- 
mitted to them, feeling no ways confident that 
exact justice has in all instances been done, 

There were several articles for which premiums 
or gratuities are awarded, and others perhaps 
nearly or quite as meritorious, not thus distin- 
guished, upon which the committee would have 
been glad to have made seme remarks. Among 
them may be mentioned specimens of different 
kinds of dressed leather, a great number of very 
substantial hearth rugs, several pair of linen hose, 
a variety of beautiful articles manufactured from 
the milk-weed, (asclepias syriaca,) and some inter- 
esting specimens of coloring done by Mrs Mer- 
ri}l of Newbury. But ourtime did not allow of 
such discriminate records as would now make our 
remarks of the best service to the Society. 

Au unusual number of the specimens exhibit- 


PRACTICAL FARMER. 


ed were the work of children from 4 to 12 years 
of age, many of them executed at leisure hours or 
between schools, and afford a happy and encour- 
aging evidence of the industry of that interesting 
portion of our population. Your committee were 
at some difficulty to determine what should be 
done in relation to them, but concluded finally, as 
it was the great object of this Society to encour- 
age industry and the developement of the me- 
chanical powers, they would recommenda gratu- 
ity of a dollar to each ore whose work gave cred- 
itable evidence of a desire and ability to do well. 
Your committee think, however, that should the 
Society comply with this recemmendation, it 
ought not to be construed into an intimation that 
the like course would be pursued at subsequent 
exhibitions. 

Perhaps it may be observed with justice, that a 
large proportion of the articles were rather of or- 
namental than in the strictest sense of the word, 
of the useful—such as are more calculated to 
please than to profit. Your committee are not 
enenges to taste and ornament ; nor do they sup- 
pose that because a thing is good for nothing but 
just to look at, that it is therefore worthless. Our 
benevolent and wise Creator has made, and does 
from year to year continue to make, many things 
of which we know no use except that they are 
pleasant to the sight ; and we feel willing—more 


than this, desirous,—that the noblest portion of 


his creatures should in their appropriate sphere 
attempt to imitae him, But with the beautiful 
he has given a still larger portion of what in civil 
economy is called the useful, or perhaps it may 
be more accurately expressed, he has rendered 
the useful attractive by finishing it in a tasteful 
and ornamental manner. We do not wish any c 
the specimens had been withheld, nor the atten-f 
tion to things of taste diminished, but we wish 
with these an increase of those of a more substan- 
tial character, and particularly those where the 
useful are rendered interesting and attracting by 
an ornamental and, tasteful finish. We are persua- 


ded we express the feelings of the Society, and of 


the community generally, when we observe 
that the great and good design of this annual exhi- 
bition will be more fully answered, if in subse- 
quent years our young female friends, and indeed 
those of greater age, together with their highly fin- 
ished specimens of bead and lace and various fan- 
cy work, will also bring well wrought specimens 
of plain sewing and knitting, garments of com- 
mon wear, and other necessary and substantial 
articles of domestic life; things which meet the 
wants and subserve the interest of every day, and 
by which, even in the busy forenoon, a family 
would appear attracting, as well when at even- 
tide they are ready to see friends and enjoy the 
Sweets of social life, 
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BONE MANURE. 

Mr John R. Watson, of Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, has communicated to the N. Y. Farmer, a 
series of experiments which he has made with 
bone dust as a manure, and which gave the 
following results: lst. That its good effects 
are equa'ly perceptible on a light, and on a heavy 
loam: 2d. That two rows of corn, planted in 
drills manured with it, proved better than 2 other 
rows manured highly with hog-pen and yard ma- 
nure, and two others with fish: 3d, That an acre 
of grass with 25 bushels of it spread broad-cast, 
proved superior to any other manured with any 
other substance he had ever used, and was matur- 
ed three weeks earlier than any other around it: 
4th. 25 bushels of it sowed broad-cast on an acre 
of outs, proved greatly superior to farm yard ma- 
nure: and 5thly, he has found it an excellent ma- 
nure for trees, 

In England, bone dust has been long and freely 
used among agriculturists, and is highly approved 
as a manure: but we doubt whether in this 
country, where land is so plenty and cheap, it can 
ever be found an object of general use. The dif- 
ficulty of prvcuring it here, in sufficient quanti- 
ties, except in the immediate neighborhood of 
large cities, must always operate to prevent its 
introduction into general use, to any considerable 
extent. In situations, however, favorable to full 
supplies, we apprehend, establishments for the col- 
lection of bones, reduction into, and sale of the 
dust, would prove highly beneficial and profitable. 
Of the eminently invigorating quality of the pow- 
der, there can be no doubt in the minds of those 
who are aware of the elements of which bones 
are composed,—Baltimore Farmer. 


Rose Lear Srice.—The following method of 
preserving rose leaves for use as a spice, was told 
us the other day by a friend who is a good house- 
wife, and withal a very intelligent and worthy 
woman. She gathers the leaves when they are 
fresh und in their prime, and presses them into a 
jar—first a layer of leaves and then a layer of 
sugar, thus alternating the leaves and sugar until 
the jar is full, when a leather is tied over it tightly. 
They will keep thus for a long time. But the 
cheapest and best way is the following—Press 
your leaves snugly ina decanter or bottle, and 
when very nearly full, pour in a little spirit, suf- 
ficient to use up and keep the air from the leaves ; 
then stop the bottle tight. In this state, the leaves 
may be kept good for any length of time, and 
when wanted some of them may be taken out for 
giving a flavor and perfume to sauces, puddings, 
or anything else. Here now, good farmer’s wives, 
is an inducement for you to cultivate the rose, 
even if you have no particular desire to cultivate 
flowers, for there is a simple and practical use to 
be made of them in a domestic line. It will no 


doubt make yourself and family more indepell 
dent, to raise your own spice on your own land 
aud at your own doors, than be trotting off every 
month or two to the merchant’s to swap away your 
butter and eggs, for alspice and nutmegs. And 
besides, the ornament of the bush, will raise the 
value of your premises some few per cent in the 
eyes of every person of taste.—Me. Farmer. 

In addition to the above preparation as a spice, 
we have often found ita grateful preserve as a 
medicine in diseases of the lungs. We cheerful- 
ly join with our old friend of the Maine Farmer, 
in recommendation of the rose-—economy and 
benevolence both demand it.—Ed,. Mec. &§ Far. 





A company has been formed in this town for 
the purpose of manufacturing silk; a farm has 
been purchased, and a considerable number of 
muiberry trees have been already planted. It has 
been proved that the soil of this State is well 
adapted to the cultivation of the mulberry, and we 
have no doubt that our farmers would very much 
enhance the value of their farms by planting the 
trees. Silk may be manufactured from the 
trees when they are four years old, and there is 
scarcely any farm that would not admit of planting 
a great number of them without injury to other 
crops.— Concord, V. H. Patriot. 





SELF CONTROL. 

Wasuineton seldom showed that he was much 
elated or excited. Hehad very strong feelings 
but generally suppressed them. When on his 
way to take command of the American army at 
Cambridge, the last of June, 1775, he met the 
news of Bunker Hill battle; and he was so re- 
joiced to learn, that the Militia would fight brave- 
ly for the country, he took off his hat and gave 
three cheers; and said, “there is hope,—my 
countrymen are brave.” 

In 1777, the third year of the war, he was very 
anxious to have the States raise troops for during 
the war, or at least for three years, rather than for 
one. A Committee of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts waited on him to inform him, that they 
had voted to raise the men he wanted, but only 
forone year. He jumped from his chair, and said 
“ good God, gentlemen, the country willbe ruined 
by such measures!” Hethen took his seat, and 
was perfectly calm, But the men were raised for 
during the war, or for three years. 





Dry Rot.—An effectual preventive is said to 
have been lately discovered in England, of the 
dry rut. Experiments have been made, and in 
the opinion of beth scientific and practical men of 
those concerned in ship-building and navigation, 
the proposed preventive is effectual and com- 
plete. 
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t RIGHTON MARKET ,—Monpar, Jury 6, 1835. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 


At Market, 660 Beef Cattle, 14 pairs Working Oxen, 
74 Cows and Calves, 2760 Sheep and Lambs, and 450 
Swine. About 40 Beef Cattle and 200 Sheep have been 
before reported. 225 Beef Cattle, several hundred Sheep 
and about 30 Cows and Calves remain unsold. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle—The quality of the Cattle at 
market generally, was quite inferior; we scarce ever 
observed them more so. Sales were very unequal for a 
like quality. We noticed a few taken at about 3s. 
We quote prime at 346 a 376; good at 30a 33; thin 
and ordinary at 24s a 2ss 6d 

Working Oren—A few buyers only. Sales dull. 

Cows and Calves—dull, and prices considerably re- 
duced. We noticed a large number of sales at from 16 
to $22, and none higher than $33. 

Sheep and Lambs—Former prices were not supported. 
Lots including 1-5th old, some of which were very 
small and ordinary, were taken at 8s, 9s, and 9s 9d; 
middling quality 10s, lls, 12s 6d, and 13s Gd; better 
qualities, some of which were 1-3d Wethers, 14s, 15s, 
and 16s 6d. 

Swine—One lot of about 100, nearly all pigs, were 
taken at about 64c; one lot old barrows at 64 at retail. 
Small pigs are not weighed. Old pigs, 6 for sows and 
7 for barrows. 

We have been requested to state that there will be at 
the Brighton Market, from New York, 100 first rate 
Beef Cattle, on each of the two successive weeks. 
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FANEUIL HALL VEGETABLE MARKET, 
WEDNESDAY, Juty 8, 1835. 


Early Peas $1,25 per bu., Marrowfats or Sugar Peas 
1,50 a bu., Early Potatoes 50 cts. a peck, Carrots 6 cts. 
a bunch, Beets 12} cts a bunch, Early string Beans 75 
cets.a peck, Early Scollop Squashes, the fir tin the Mar- 
ket and are for sale at S. Rand’s, Stall, No. 84, 75 
cts.a dozen, Cucumbers 6 to 8 cts. apiece, Cabbages 
50 to 75 cts. a dozen, Turnips 8 cts a bunch, Onions 6 
cts. a bunch, Lettuce 3 cts.a bunch, Radishes 3 cts. a 
bunch, Rhubarb 6 cts. a pound. 

Fruit.—Strawberries 25 cts. a box, Currants 8 cts. a 
quart, Cherries 10 to 12} cts. a quart, Blueberries 25 


@, °ts. a quart, Gooseberries 124 cts. a quart. 
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¥ 4 HORSE RAKE. 





Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse, a few first 
rate Revolving Horse Rak.:s. 
July 8. 
FARMER WANTED. 
_A smart, capable man to take charge of a small farm in the 
vicinity of Boston, is wanted immediately. Apply to 
July 8. 2t GEO. C. BAKRETT 


WANTED 

A man and wife (Americans) to take the charge of a Farm 
of about 500 acres in the State of New York, Near Green 
Bush. The man must be thoroughly acquainted with the va- 
rious branches of business incident to such an establishment, 
and among other qualifications, that of the rearing and man- 
agement of Stock is requisite. The w.fe will be required to 
manage anextensive dairy. ‘lo such a family, that can pro- 
duce the needful reco:nmendations for capacity, industry, 
neatn@ss and sobriety, liberal encourag*ment will be given. 
None others need apply. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

June 25, 1835. 6t 4 Court Street. 


FLOWER POTS. 


The subscriber has for sale at his pottery in Danvers, a new 
sty'e of Flower Pots, Samples of the Pots may be seen at 
the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51, North Market street. 

june 10. St. MbLES OSBORN. 


PRACTICAL FARMER. 





GARDENER WANTED. 


Wanted an experienced capable Gardener. He must pro- 
duce written testimonials from former employers of his capac- 
ity to manage a Hot and Green House establishment, aod every 
other branch of Gardening, and also of his sobriety and indus 
ry. Liberal wages will be pand, Horticulwurists in N. York 
and Philadelphia, are respectfully requested to recommend 
any such Gardener, who may be seeking employment, to the 
subscriber. JOHN LOWELL. 

Broomley Vale, Roxbury, near Boston, June 23, 1835. 


VALUABLE WORK ON AGRICULTURE. 


This Day published by Gro, C. Barrett, THE COM- 
PLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. By T. 
G. Fessenpes. Second edition, revised and improved by the 
Author, with considerab/ + additions. 


The first ed'tion « as published last season, and the sale was 
rapid beyond precedent for a work of this kind. The present 
improved and stereotyped impression bas still higher recom- 
mendations to public patronage, and cannot fail to prove still 
more useful to the community of cultivators. 

This work has met with decided and universal approbation 
from the most competent judges. Among the written and 
yrinted recommendatory notices are those of the Hon. Jons 
Low rit and Rev. Henny Cotman. The Editors of the 
New York Farmer, the New England Magazine, the Maine 
Farmer, Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, 4c. have given favor- 
able critiques of the Complete Farmer. We shall subjoin Mr 
Lowell's notice, and propose in some future number to publis’s 
those of the other gentlemen who have honored the work with 
their approbation. 

“Roxbury, April 6, 1835. 

‘“ Having perused with attention the Complete Farmer and 
Rural Economist, by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. in its first 
edition, and having recently revised it at his request, prepara- 
tory to a second edition, | am of opinion that 't is a valuable 
compendium and useful work. ‘Those who know that the sci- 
e ce of Agriculture is so extensive as to fill twelve quarto vol- 
umes in the celebrated French work of the Abbe Rozier, and a 
space not less in Exglish works, will not expect m -uch an a- 
bridgement full details in any one branch of that extensive and 
varied art. But | know of no abridged work in the French or 
Euglish langueges which conveys more instruction in so small 
a compass (hau this work of Mr Fessenden. 

m6 Jous Lowet..” 


HEIFERS POR SALE, 


For sale in Roxbury, a pair of Twin Heifers, 3 years old 
next August. They look precisely alike, and are of a fine size. 
lnguire of Col. Wyman, or Mr Fisher, at his Hotel in Roxbury. 

‘he mother of the above mentioned Heifers was a twin, an! 
during twelve years from May 15, 1822, to May, 1833, had 
and raised seveuteen calves. 


june 10, CATHARINE BLANEY, Roxbury. 


PLEASANT AND VALUABLE RESIDENCE FOR 
SALE. 


SiTuaTep in Dorchester on the Brushhill turnpike, two miles 
from Roxbury street, containing 16 acres of excellent land 
with a mansion house, farm house, two barns and outhouses 
thereon, having a garden of one acre containing valuable fruits 
&c. The situation is unrivalled, commanding a most exten- 
sive prospect of the harbor and of the country back. 


The houses are in complete repair and the whole farm under 
a good state of cultivation, with a good orchard of excellent 
fruit. For terms and particulars inquire of Messrs LOT 
WHEELRIGHT & SON, 46 Central Wharf, GEORGE 
C. BARRETT at this office, or JOSIAH WILSON on the 
premises. 
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FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


An excellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlho 
rough, Mass., with a house and barn thereon, for sale, or would 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms 
and particulars inquire of G.C. BAKRETT at this office, or 
N. B. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. 6in. 
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THRESHING MACHINE. 


Tux subscriber respectfully offers to the public a new 
Turesnine Macnine which he has recently invented, and 
which for utility, cheapness and simplicity he can recommend 
to their use. 

The machine, put in operation by a horse and tended by two 
men, is capable of threshing grain of al! kinds, whether reaped 
or mowed, and at the same time separates it from the straw, 
doing the work of twelve men by the ordinary process per 
day, without any waste of the grain. 

The apparatus by which the machine is put in motion is con- 
nected with it, and itis altogether as portable as a horse 
wagon 

Its simplicity is such that it can be built or repaired by most 
farmers at a small expense. 

The superiority of the machine over any other of the kind 
now in use, consists mainly in the perfect manner in which it 
separates the grain froin the head of the sheaf—every grain 
being effectually separated—which in itself is — to 5 per 
cent of the whole quantity threshed. The head passes 
through unbroken, but the grain is effectually cleared. As to 
its capability of execution, it will thresh out as much grain as 
the most active man can handle, and then the cradle into which 
it passes is frequently not more than half filled. 

he subscriber has secured Letters Patent for the above in- 
rention. The machine will soon be ready for exhibition in 
this city, due notice of which will be given, aud rights for 
States, counties and towns then be disposed of. 


June 24. WILLIAM LAIGHTON. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

Trees of the above new variety of the Mulberry for sale by 
the subscriber at 840 per hundred, $5 per dozen, and 50 cts 
each, being about six feet high. Orders solicited. 

Feb. 18. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 


For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old Strains, Stiff * 


joints, Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are 

strained in the back sinews, wrung in the withers, &c. ; also 

for Glandular swellings of the throat. 

The ingredients which compose this preparation have heen 
carefully selected after many years’ experience, and are soma 
of the most successful remedies united, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly the best and certainly the most convenient article in vse. 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffness, or Weakness in the Joints, will find this 
Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. * 

{> The Public are requested to observe that each label is 
signed. 

Price for large Bottles one dollar, small do. 75 cents. 029 


WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, 


A single man, who is well acquainted with his business in al! 
its branches, and who can procure good recommendations from 
his lastemployers. Enquire at G. C. Barrett’s Agricultural 
Warehouse, Boston. m6. 





SILK COCOONS WANTED. 


The subscriber, encouraged by the late act of the Legisla- 
ture to reel and throw American Silk, wishes to purchase at 
the Agricultural Warehouse in Boston, Silk Cocoans, and will 
pay $3 per bushel for the best, and in proportion for poorer 


ones. [m6] G. C. BARRETT. 


SILVER FIRS, &c. _ 
_Witriam Mann of Bangor, Me. will execute at short no- 
tice orders for Silver Firs, Evergreens, &c. well packed and 
in good order, april 8. 


COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 


For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer, comprising twelve volumes, neatly a.d well haand 
? 


and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Feb. 18. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY pevavell 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


FROM 





To 
APPLES, . ‘ ‘ , . barrel | 350} 5 00 
Beans, white, . ° ° . . | bushel} 162; 200 
BEEF, mess, (new) : ; H barrel | 13 00/ 13 50 
Cargo, No.1, ‘ ° ° ” 11 50 | 12 00 
prime, ee, " 900; 9 50 
Beeswax, (American) . ° . | pound 20 4 
Butter inspected, No.1, . ; 66 16 20 
Cuegse, new milk, . ae 8 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, " 40 45 
southern, geese, : # 35 39 3 
Frax, American, . , ° ‘ 1 9 10 pita 
FLAXSEED, ; a bushel | 133; 1 37 ooh 
FLour, Genesee, . cash . | barrel | 700) 712 be 
Baltimore, Howard street, - 700; 712 4 Wi 
Baltimore, wharf, - 6 87| 700 7 
Alexandria, ‘ ; ae 6 75| 6 87 Pe 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow . ; bushel | 1 04] 1 06 Oe 
southern yellow - 1 00 fg 
white, ‘ “Ss 98] 100 
Rye, northern, none. * 1A 
Barley, ; #1 eo - Ri: 
Oats, nor‘hern,. (prime) - 68 70 
Hay, best English, . ‘ ‘ : ton | 19 50} 21 00 
eastern screwed, . . ; - 15 00 | 16 00 j 
hard pressed, . ‘ . , 16 00 | 18 00 
Honey, : ° ° se gallon 37 42 
Hops, Ist quality ; ° - | pound 13 14 
2d quality... : : ” 
LarpD, Boston, Ist sort, . . . = 11 12 
southern, Istsort, .  . 9 10 
LEATHER, s!aughter, sole, . ° - 19 20 
do. upper, ° “ 12 14 
dry hide, sole, , ; - 19 21 ¥ 
do. upper,. . - 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, , as 2 29 
Baltimore, sole,.  . we 25 27 
Lime, best sort, : ; ‘ ‘ cask 95}? 100 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 2050) 21 00 
Navy, mess, . i ‘ : 66 16 00 16 50 
bone, middlings, ; ° “ 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, . . - |bushel| 225} 237 
Red Top, : : ‘ a 75 87 
Red Clover, northern pound | 8 9 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, . “ 25 03 
Sitk Cocoons,(American) . . | bushel} 200] 300 
TALLOow, tried, : ; . ewt. | 750] 800 ~\ 
WooL, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 65 75 ty) 4 
American, full blood, washed, 6 55 65 ine 
do. 3-4ths do. - 50 55 “f 
de. 1-2 do. 37 42 mf 
do. 1-4 and common as 40 45 - 
Native washed, : . $6 38 60 
‘«  (Pulledsuperfine, . « 60 65 
st | IstLambs, . ; 4a 45 50 
S2i2d do. “ine “ 33 38 ie 
Cen, Mie 3s < “ 25 30 
4. Ist Spinning, . é 35 40 


Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per lb. 


nee 
PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 





HaMs, northern, ; x pound} 12| 138 

southern, none, ‘ 6 5 
Pork, whole hogs, ; ; “ 6 5 a 
PouttTry, . ‘ . “s 10} 17 = 
Butrer, (tub) . c : 6 14} 14 ie 

lump : ‘ a 16} 16 ‘ sai 

Ecas, ; ‘ , dozen| 15; 18 a 
POTATOES, ; ‘ bushel| 50{| 56 ‘t 
CIpERr, ; : ‘ | barrel | 3 50] 4.00 of 
PM eS BRE EE EO RRC AN OFT RAITT TES a 





ORDERS FOR PRIXTING RECEIVED BY THY PUBL “IGE: 





